THE  DRAMATIS  PERSONS
be much shorter than the Emperor. There were, of course, drawbacks. He humiliated his master by being violently sea-sick on a British man-of-war, in spite of a new naval uniform and of the great bound in rank which he had achieved after a quarter of a century spent on shore. Then, too, his colleagues hated him. Their usual name for him was "The Jesuit/' His favor with Napoleon, though perfectly explicable to us from his experience and his contrast with the too domestic Bertrand, the less cultured Montholon, and the impracticable Gourgaud, was a constant irritation to them. Then, again, his departure is not easily explained. He might have returned, but would not, imbedding himself in vapid phrases which even now we cannot exactly interpret, but which we translate into a conviction that his colleagues had rendered his life at Longwood impossible. In spite of all, in spite of his unblushing fabrications, his want of veracity, the irrepressible suspicion that he may, after all, have been only an enthusiastic Boswell seeking biographical material for publication, we confess to a sneaking kindness for the devoted, rhetorical little man; and we cannot forget that he insisted on handing over to Napoleon four thousand pounds, wilich was probably his entire fortune. With him was his son, then a boy, who afterwards assaulted Sir Hudson Lowe in the streets of London, and tried to bring about a duel with the ex-governor. Nineteen years after Napoleon's death the young man returned to St. Helena with the expedition to fetch back the Emperor's remains, and became a senator under Napoleon III.
Piontkowski remains a figure of mystery.    He was a trooper in the Polish Lancers, who had followed
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